JOSEPH CONRAD
AND THOMAS HARDY

By H. E. Bates

r-pHE placing together of Thomas Hardy and Joseph
J_ Conrad in die lineage of English novelists leads me
at once to two reflections. First, that although their lives
cover very nearly the same period of time, in a century
when the English novel is popularly supposed to have
been at its greatest, their work in tone and artistry and
feeling and setting belongs not only to different centuries
but almost to different worlds, Hardy's to a world that
often seems to us as unreal and dated and strange as a
Victorian fashion-plate, Conrad's to a world as unreal and
strange in a vastly different sense but as undated as the sea
and the stars and the sunlight of which he wrote so well.
And secondly, that although the English are known and
have been renowned for centuries both as a nation of sea-
farers and sea-lovers and as men lovingly and necessarily
preoccupied with the earth, a nation in whose develop-
ment seamen and farmers have played an immense part,
English literature can show only two writers of classic
substance whose work has for its foundation the soil and
the sea. Why this should be I do not pretend to know
and it is not within the scope of this essay to prove. It
may be a mere coincidence that Hardy is alone in his
position as the novelist of English rural life and that
Conrad as a novelist of the sea has ao one to rival him but
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